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A Treatise on Attorneys at Law. By Edward M. Thornton, 
Northport, L. I. Edward Thompson Co. 1914. 2 vols, 
pages I-CCLXXX and 1-1499. 

It has been an occasion of frequent remark that there has been 
no textbook meriting the name of a great, or even satisfactory, 
treatise upon the subject which more directly than all others 
concerns the members of the legal profession as such. 

In 1878 the first edition of Weeks on Attorneys and Coun- 
sellors at Law was issued, and a second edition of the same book 
appeared in 1892. This work has held its position as an authority 
on the subject principally, if not solely, because it was the only 
one in the field. It is very much spun out, repetitious and while 
seldom demonstrably incorrect, is inexact in statement and a book 
which seems to have no real grasp of the subject. To say that 
it is not useful would be unfair; to say that it is or ever was, 
in any true sense, a masterly treatise on the subject would be 
far from the truth. To a few definite questions it gives a 
definite answer. On the great majority of subjects it is little 
more than a sort of index digest of cases, many of which arose 
under radically different professional conditions than those which 
prevail here and now, and few of which are subjected to any real 
study, criticism or arrangement. 

Supplementing Mr. Weeks' book there have been for a con- 
siderable number of years before the profession, reasonably sat- 
isfactory articles in the legal encyclopedias and an excellent 
although small monograph by Mr. William B. Hale, published as 
part of a book entitled "Principles of the Laws of Contracts as 
Exhibited in Special Contractual Relations." 

A work, however, which develops the subject historically and 
shows in particular the way in which there has arisen a body of 
rules based in part upon general principles of contract and in part 
upon the customs of an ancient profession, has never been 
attempted. This is the more to be wondered at when it is 
remembered that every lawyer needs a guide for his own conduct. 
It is perhaps only another instance of the application of the 
proverb that the shoemaker's children are the ones who go 
unshod. 

The present work owes its origin no doubt to a desire to supply 
this need. Its author, Mr. Edward M. Thornton, did not live 
to see the completion of his work but died while writing the last 
chapter, this chapter, which deals with the important subject 
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of discipline, having been revised and completed by Mr. Hiram 
Thomas of the New York Bar. 

Physically the work fills two volumes of ordinary law book 
size and the mechanical execution leaves little to be desired. It 
begins, as does the volume of Mr. Weeks, with a brief historical 
sketch of the rise of the profession in various countries and with 
the definitions to be used throughout the work. This portion of 
the book is in briefer compass than the corresponding part of the 
earlier work. On the subject, for instance, of to what extent 
and in what sense a lawyer is a public officer, Mr. Thornton has 
contented himself with results and has not developed the cases 
to the same extent as did Mr. Weeks. The present work thus 
gains in incisiveness over its predecessor and leaves it to the 
reader to follow out the authorities cited for the reasoning upon 
which they are based. This treatment may be said to be typical 
of the whole work. 

It is not primarily a book for students, nor is it a learned his- 
torical treatise. It does give, however, an answer to most ques- 
tions which arise as to the powers, duties and liabilities of the 
lawyer and cites the authorities upon which the answers to the 
questions are based. The knowledge that one gets from reading 
its pages is more real than that which would be acquired from 
the reading of the earlier work. While it cites English cases 
freely, it is written to answer questions occurring to-day and 
under our present system and is not filled with discussions which 
have no present relevancy. 

The writer seems to have borne in mind the fact that the law 
of attorney and client is primarily a department of the law of 
agency, but that the relation is an agency SUI GENERIS, where 
rights, powers and duties are affected by peculiar considerations 
of public policy, many of which have their roots far back in 
history. 

Had the author done his work only decently well, he would 
have placed the profession u ider obligation. He has, however, 
done far more than this and it may be safely predicted that his 
book is one which will be found useful by the profession and 
which will be received by the Courts as an authority worthy of 
most respectful consideration. 

G. E. B. 



